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to maintain, and it is unlikely that Calvin's severely logical mind
^maintained it for any length of time, especially as he had been
reading, without doubt, for some time those writings of Luther
in which the connexion between the Catholic Church's reliance
on works and its sacramental doctrine was frequently pointed out.
In the matter of the benefices which Calvin did not, on our view,
resign until some months after his conversion, it may safely be said
that consciences on a point of this kind were not, in that age, so
sensitive as we think they should have been, especially as such
'scholarships' were not necessarily thought of as being much more
closely connected with the Church than those scholarships are
today which are offered by colleges with a religious foundation.
Moreover, it is quite reasonable to suppose that Calvin for a time
did not recognize the necessity of a final break with the Church,
even though he had largely abandoned some of its principal
doctrines.
We have Calvin's own brief account of his conversion, in his
Commentary on the Psalms published in 1557, and very little
that Beza, or any other of his biographers, has to say adds any-
thing to it. It runs as follows: 'My father had destined me for
theology when I was still a small boy. But when he saw that legal
knowledge everywhere enriched those who cultivated it, he was
induced by this hope suddenly to change his intentions. Thus it
was brought about that I was recalled from the study of philosophy
to the learning of law; but although in obedience to my father I
tried to give it my faithful attention, God guided my course by
the secret bridle of his providence in another direction. And,
firstly, when I was too obstinately addicted to papistical super-
stitions to be easily extricated from such a depth of mud, he
reduced me by a sudden conversion to docility.1 Therefore,
having obtained some taste of the true piety, I became so en-
thusiastically anxious to advance in it that, although I did not
give up my other studies, I followed them with less zeal.'2 We
should add to, and compare with, this account an instructive
passage from Calvin's letter to Sadoleto of 1539, in which a lay-
man, clearly adapting to his purpose Calvin's own experiences,
states his case at the Day of Judgement. It begins by describing
how the speaker was brought up in the Christian faith, but was
denied direct access to God's Word, on the ground that examrna-
. tion of the Scriptures was reserved for the few, whom the many
1 subita conoersione ad docilitatem subegit.
2 XXXI, ai; also in Kidd, Documents of the Continental Reformation, 1268.